CHAPTER IV

THE  PURITY  CRUSADE
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ALTHOUGH Mrs. Booth had been greatly impressed in 1865,
as the reader will remember, by the work of the Midnight
Mission, she did not take any steps to make the rescue of
fallen women a particular labour of the Salvation Army.
Nor was there much enthusiasm on the part of William
Booth when his son Bramwell, in 1884, almost forced the
Salvation Army to take up this difficult work.

" For many weeks," says Mr. Bramwell Booth, describ-
ing his first inquiries into what we now call the White Slave
Traffic, " I was like one living in a dream of hell. The
cries of outraged children and the smothered sobs of those
imprisoned in living tombs were continually in my ears.
I could not sleep, I could not take my food At times 1
could not pray."

He had seen women on the streets as he came from the
East End late at night; touched by their forlorn position
he had spoken to them; in cases where there was an expres-
sion of genuine disgust for the life he had effected rescues;
but it was not until after a dramatic visit to his office from
a poor girl who had escaped out of a brothel (she actually
climbed down a rain-pipe from the room in which she was
imprisoned) that he came to study the trade in women, the
trade which swindles and tricks young girls into a life of de-
bauchery, the trade which destroys the souls and bodies of
quite young children. This trade, which few people in
those days believed to exist, was, and still is, a highly or-
ganized business, with its ramifications in every country, and
its curse over every nation. To Bramwell Booth the dis-
coveries he made were so appalling that he felt he could con-
secrate his life " to stop these abominations/'

Catherine Booth was sympathetic to his proposal
William Booth was also sympathetic, but sceptical on the
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